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FOREWORD 


N RELATING the story of the organization of the United States Employment 
I Service, it is as important to visualize the place of the Service in the community 
as to describe the way it operates and its basic principles. 

In the abstract, the proposition that ‘‘ good organization of the labor market is 
one of the cornerstones of a general economic organization ” is readily accepted. 
Until the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act, however, public employment offices 
were considered but a minor agency in social planning. The new role of the employ- 
ment office assumes central importance in the economic scheme. 

Even in countries where the employment service is excellently organized and has 
existed for a number of years, it is not uncommon to find employers who are pre- 
judiced or distrustful of public placement facilities. Not all are aware of the advan- 
tages and special features of the organization. Some are even unaware of its existence. 
Only by gaining public support commensurate with its usefulness, as the public 











schools and public-health agencies have done, can the employment office function 
efficiently as part of the social machinery of the community. \ 
The enactment of the $4,800,000 Federal Works bill has placed new obligations em 
on the Service. The pending social security legislation will require unprecedented COL 
expansion of the Employment Service and extension of its popular relationships. yea 
Without regard to the implications of these imminent new responsibilities, it is sloy 
important to take account of occupational changes and technological expansion in No 
the industrial world which have already made it imperative that the Service help indi- assi 
viduals to make the vocational adjustments upon which their normal social lives de- mu 
pend. Individual abilities, aptitudes, and experience must be fitted into the occupa- mai 
tional requirements of the community. To this end long-range planning based on for | 
job analysis and research is being carried on by the Employment Service on an in- Be 
creasingly comprehensive scale. pers 
Since an individual’s vocational life conditions almost every other aspect of his brin 
his social adjustment, the role of the Employment Service has become exceedingly _— 
important. Its social significance should receive more attention in public-relations chat 
programs, 7 
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The New Place of the Employment 
Service in the Community 


By Fritz KAUFMANN, Associate Director, New York State Employment Service 


The EMPLOYMENT SERVICE NEWS is reprinting at some length excerpts 
from an address delivered by Mr. Kaufmann before the National Con- 
ference on Social Work, Montreal, June 13, 1935. 

This address will be of particular interest to those who are concerned 
with public relations and frequently have need for interpreting basic em- 
ployment office practices and principles in terms of community needs. 
Factual information is given life by the social emphasis placed upon the 
underlying philosophy of the Service. 

Lack of space has prevented inclusion of much information about the 
organization and operation of the public employment system. Dis- 
cussion of assistance to special groups of applicants was not included 
because this subject has been or will be considered in greater detail in 


other issues of the News. 


HILE industrial Europe has long been 

WV aware of the usefulness of national 
employment services and every important 
country has had such a system for many 
years, we in the United States have been 
slower to appreciate our need in this regard. 
Not until recently have we realized that 
assisting people to obtain employment is as 
much an obligation of the Government as 
maintaining public health and providing 
for public education. 

Because public employment services are a 
permanent part of the social machinery for 
bringing workers and jobs together, they 
must serve in the future both as a focus and a 
channel for extensive social planning. 


The National Employment System 


The major development on a national scale 
toward a comprehensive and scientific ap- 
proach to the public employment problem 
was the enactment by Congress in 1933 of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. This act contemplated 
the eventual establishment of a national 
federation of State public employment serv- 
ices guided by Federal standards and under 
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Federal supervision, but locally administered 
and utilizing local variants of the basic 
principles laid down. 

Combined Federal and State appropriation 
has made possible the location of these offices 
in modern buildings readily accessible to 
transportation and to good business, shopping, 
and hotel centers. It has meant light, space, 
and air so that the effect upon the visitor, 
whether applicant or employer, has become 
one of dignity and effectiveness commensu- 
rate with public service being rendered. 

Thus, standards have been generally raised 
and the various technics made uniform and 
more effective, beginning with the reception 
and registration of applicants for work and 
extending through the clearance system 
which will provide cooperation between all 
offices in the State and between State services 
in filling difficult orders for which an office 
may have no suitable applicants registered. 
Forms have been worked out after much ex- 
periment and revision, tests elaborated both 
psychological, for younger applicants, and 
speed tests for stenographers and office 
machine operators. 
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Advisory Councils 


State and local advisory councils, estab- 
lished under provisions of the agreement of 
affiliation with the United States Employ- 
ment Service, tend to insure impartiality as 
between employers and workers and to 
guard against group pressure of any kind. 
Employers, organized labor, and the gen- 
eral public are equally represented on these 
councils by citizens well known for their 
public spirit. 

Local advisory councils functioning with 
reference to particular local offices are be- 
coming increasingly important because they 
are in a position to interpret the underlying 
philosophy of the Employment Service to the 
community and the needs of the community 
to the Service. We clearly recognize that 
only as the community participates in its 
work can a local office successfully function. 

These councils constitute a link between 
the public employment exchanges and the 
communities served. They are a channel 
whereby the mature judgment of outstanding 
individuals may be brought to the problems 
of the Service, guiding its administration and 
helping in the formulation and carrying out 
of vital and basic policies. For example, the 
State Advisory Council in New York has 
made invaluable suggestions relating to 
maintaining a neutral policy in labor dis- 
turbances. 


Fact Finding and Research 


By the very nature of its task of fitting men 
to jobs, the Employment Service is obliged to 
keep up-to-date information about jobs, the 
relationship of one job to another and to 
industry as a whole, and the relative import- 
ance, from the employment point of view, of 
the various industries and their subdivisions. 

It is also necessary for the Service to have 
exact information about all the operations in 
particular industries, as for example, the 
highway-construction industry, which bulks 
large among public-works projects. Toknow 
something about the hundred-odd different 
kinds of jobs and the thirty-odd different ma- 


chines used in building State roads has be- 
come absolutely essential. 

In order to gather this material the United 
States Employment Service employ special- 
ists in the fields of industrial investigation and 
job analysis. 


Occupational Groupings 


The United States Employment Service 
has classified 1,500 different occupations for 
convenience in the general administration of 
the employment service. All these have 
been grouped under main headings. In the 
large cities, this makes possible the creation of 
separate offices for particular groups; a pro- 
fessional, sales, and commercial division, 
known as the ‘“‘white collar” group; or a 
service division, supplying people for hotels, 
restaurants, building-maintenance jobs, in- 
stitutions, hospitals, and domestic service. 

In smaller communities, where separate 
offices of this kind are not required, it is 
nevertheless possible to maintain separate 
divisions within the main office so that 
staff members may specialize in the prob- 
lems of given industries and their workers. 
The placement interviewers devote time to 
calling upon employers personally to ac- 
quaint them with the service at their dis- 
posal, to learn at first-hand about the 
requirements of the industry itself, and to 
find out a particular employer’s personnel 
preferences. This information, supplemented 
by the industrial and job information al- 
ready outlined, makes possible an increasing 
degree of precision in referring applicants to 
jobs. 

Increased mobility is insured the labor 
market by the knowledge which the Em- 
ployment Service possesses of the concen- 
tration of various types of skilled labor 
required by both private industry and pub- 
lic-works projects; eliminating heavy labor 
turnover due to faulty selection of employees; 
and certainly by accumulating information 
which effects the leveling of extreme seasonal 
peaks in certain industries and the exchange 
of labor among related occupations. 
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Relationshtp to other Federal and State 
Activities 


As the depression advanced, the Employ- 
ment Service found itself cooperating more 
and more with the relief administration and 
other agencies. But it has always been rec- 
ognized that while the relief administration is 
primarily interested in the relief needs of their 
applicants, the Employment Service is con- 
cerned with the worker’s qualifications. 

Under the N. R. A., the referral of workers 
to contractors holding public-works con- 
tracts was, subject to certain conditions, the 
responsibility of the State employment and 
National reemployment services. This re- 
sponsibility afforded the employment serv- 
ices an oportunity for close cooperation 
with labor unions and for making contractors 
realize as never before that an employment 
office could supply skilled workers. 

With the enactment of the $4,800,000,000 
Emergency Works bill, it was recognized by 
W. Frank Persons, director of the United 
States Employment Service, and Harry L. 
Hopkins, Works Progress administrator, that 
the machinery already established in the 
public employment services should be utilized 
still further in administering the new pro- 
gram. Federal regulations have been issued 
providing for the use of the employment serv- 
ices designated by the United States Employ- 
ment Service as registration agencies for all 
employable persons now on home or work 
relief. This registration will constitute a 
complete occupational classification of all 
employable persons receiving relief. Em- 
ployment offices are to refer qualified workers 
on relief to Works Progress Administration 


projects. 
Public Relations 


Part of the problem of making the public 
employment offices of increasing service to 
both employers and workers lies in the 
development of a cooperative attitude on the 
part of the public. There must be added to 
the other functions of the Employment 
Service the tasks of interpretation, public 


information, and salesmanship, for most of 
us require considerable doses of information 
and persuasion before we will avail ourselves 
of some of the services put at our disposal by 
the Government. 

While all employment services have em- 
barked on public-relations programs of sorts, 
in some States it has been possible to develop 
this end of the work with considerable special- 
ization. Men with advertising and sales 
experience have been selected to canvass 
employers and employers’ organizations. 
Special press, magazine, and radio messages, 
display maps, and leaflets have been used 
with positive results. Labor unions as well 
as social agencies are becoming increasingly 
aware of the significance of public employ- 
ment exchanges, and are a valuable means 
of interpreting this service to workers. 


The Employment Service and Social 
Planning 


This brief consideration of some of the 
many activities of the modern public employ- 
ment service indicates both the increasing 
scope and the importance of its duties. It is 
concerned with the organization of the entire 
labor market. It must gather statistical 
information on such a scale that it can be 
used for purposes of broad planning. It 
must study industry both with respect to its 
internal needs and to the demands made by 
it upon the labor market. It must devise 
and operate systems whereby millions of 
workers can be registered, accurately classi- 
fied, referred to suitable employment, and 
kept informed of basic changes affecting their 
trades and professions. 

What service could be more vital to any com- 
munity than that which puts qualified people 
in touch with the work they are fitted to do? 

To the individual citizen, his vocational 
needs are the kernel of his life, and not a 
thing apart from it. Social planning for the 
individual is going on in every community, 
and the public employment service, which 
in the past has played only a minor role in 
this work, should become one of the major 
forces. 
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The Challenge to the 


Employment Service 


By WituiaM A. Murpny, Assistant Professor of Economics, Kansas State College 


Mi has been said and written about 
the social loss arising from our policy 
or lack of policy in utilizing our natural 
resources. For example, in the petroleum 
industry our system of off-set and twin wells, 
and so forth, has resulted in waste in the 
recovery of oil and gas. While the loss due to 
the exploitation of natural resources has been 
tremendous, yet we have been experiencing 
another type of social loss, less obvious, per- 
haps, but certainly as serious. This loss 
arises from the inability of men and women 
to find jobs that challenge them to work to 
their fullest capacity. 


Conserving Human Resources 


A relatively large percentage of the work- 
ing population, even in times when jobs are 
plentiful, is employed in unsuitable occupa- 
tions. Our imperfect machinery for analyz- 
ing the characteristics of different types of 
workers and the lack of satisfactory job anal- 
ysis and job specifications have caused a large 
portion of those employed to be thrust into 
jobs without much regard to their fitness 
to perform the work. Although many have 
been able to adjust themselves to the situa- 
tion sufficiently to discharge their work satis- 
factorily, nevertheless, this situation is waste- 
ful since valuable potentialities are not used 
to the fullest possible extent. Until recently, 
little organized effort has been made to 
ascertain the qualifications, aptitudes, and 
personality traits of those seeking employ- 
ment. Too often it has been that the job 
has selected the man, rather than that the 
man has selected the job on a basis of a 
thorough study of its demands and a careful 
analysis of his own aptitudes. 

A few large industries and trade associa- 
tions, realizing the magnitude of the loss 


occasioned by maladjusted workers, have 
instituted personnel departments, the func- 
tions of which include the scientific selection 
and placement of all employees of the firm. 
However, these departments are relatively 
scarce, and during the last few years the 
activities of many of them have been greatly 
curtailed or discontinued altogether. After 
all, the question of the most economical 
utilization of human resources is not so much 
a problem of private industry as a social 
problem. The need for national machinery 
to cope with this situation was recognized in 
the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

If the Employment Service is to meet the 
expectations of those who have worked for 
the legislative acceptance of this act, scientific 
methods of interviewing must be perfected, 
and regional and community surveys inform- 
ing each local office of the placement pos- 
sibilities in its district must be made in all 
areas of the country. On the one hand, the 
characteristics and capacities of the appli- 
cants must be ascertained, and on the other, 
work opportunities must be canvassed. 


The Employment Service and Industry 


A large part of the activity of the Employ- 
ment Service during the last 2 years has 
centered around making placements on 
Civil Works and Public Works projects. 
However, as conditions improve and indus- 
trial concerns continue to expand their 
forces, an increasing portion of the work will 
probably consist of making permanent indus- 
trial placements. It becomes necessary, 
therefore, for the Service to sell itself to the 
industrial employer. While at present in- 
dustrial contacts may not be particularly 
fruitful, this is a good time for laying a 
foundation for future placements by estab- 
lishing friendly relations with employers. 
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Employers, if convinced that the Service 
can refer satisfactory employees, will wel- 
come the opportunity of using it because it 
eliminates the expense usually incident to 
recruiting a work force. It is conceivable 
that as the employment office personnel 
becomes more familiar with job analysis 
and the use of job specifications, and more 
effectual in dispensing with superficialities 
and getting at the facts in an interview, more 
and more of the placement work formerly 
done by the industrial personnel depart- 
ments will be handled by the Employment 
Service. 

However, if the relationship with the 
employer is to be cemented, it is important 
that the opportunity to serve created by the 
employer visit be followed up with a scientifi- 
cally made referral. A few unsatisfactory 
experiences with the applicants referred by a 
public employment office can outweigh 
almost any amount of public relations work. 


Clearance 


A careful analysis of the seasonal variations 
in employment in the various industries in a 
given community, based on the above sug- 
gestions, may make it possible to formulate a 
coordinated plan for shifting workers from 
one industry to another. To be sure, many 
communities are in single industry areas, and 
a plan for shifting from industry to industry 
on a seasonal basis therefore would be impos- 
sible. If and when the demand for labor 
has increased in given areas of specialization 
until the local supply of workers has become 
insufficient, a plan for clearance of applicants 
between areas, based on an analysis of sea- 
sonal variation for the country as a whole, 
will have to be worked out. 


Analyzing Labor Supply and Demand 


Various sources of data useful in finding 
out about work opportunities and the extent 
of the labor supply are available to employ- 
ment office managers. Ofcourse, the records 
in the active file may seem to be a fair index 
of the supply of labor; yet it is necessary to 
have definite information, not only about 


those seeking employment but also about 
those who are already employed. The 
census data is approximately 5 years old now, 
and much shifting of the gainful workers from 
area to area has taken place since April 1930; 
nevertheless, this data will give some idea 
of the total labor supply in a given area. 
The Monthly Labor Review publishes infor- 
mation on the trends of employment in 
various industries; and while it does not 
furnish detailed information about the 
smaller geographical units, general employ- 
ment possibilities for the current year can 
be estimated on the basis of past statistics 
regarding seasonal increases and decreases. 

However, before the data showing seasonal 
variations offered by these publications can 
be of much value to the individual commun- 
ity, a careful analysis should be made of its 
industries. Each employment office ought 
to have a complete list of the local industrial 
employers and the number of men and 
women workers they employ, broken down 
according to an industrial and occupational 
basis. This file should be kept up to date by 
making additions when new industries are 
launched and subtractions when they are 
discontinued. A careful check of the cor- 
poration charters granted by the State char- 
ter-granting agency will aid in keeping the 
additions up to date; also, this agency’s re- 
ports on the corporations discontinuing oper- 
ations will serve to eliminate from the file 
those employers who will no longer require 
workers. ‘Trade associations may serve as a 
very useful source from which lists of em- 
ployers may be secured. Close contact with 
the agency in each city issuing building 
permits may also yield big returns in place- 
ments in private and public construction. 

Occupational or industrial indexes con- 
structed from the “help wanted” section of 
the classified advertisements in the local 
newspapers of a few years back may be useful 
in forecasting the amount of seasonal employ- 
ment and unemployment in the community 
on the basis of the activity in past years. 

Data on mineral production by areas is 
published by the Bureau of Mines of the 
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United States Government and by the State 
departments of labor. A careful analysis 
of these figures over a period of years may 
assist in the measurement of seasonal activity 
and work opportunities to be expected during 
certain months of the current year. Also, de- 
partment-store sales, as published by trade 
associations, chambers of commerce, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank bulletins, and so forth, 
may serve as an index to the possibilities of 
making placements in the retail field. 

While the seasonal demand for farm work- 
ers needed to harvest the wheat crop has 
decreased considerably since the introduction 
of the combine, the crop estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture are still of value in 


gaging the need of a locality for farm workers 
during the various harvesting seasons. 


The Challenge 


The tremendous task of reducing the 
individual and social loss arising out of the 
inability of the economic machine to utilize 
effectively human resources is an undertaking 
of the first magnitude. The Employment 
Service is destined to play an important part 
in minimizing this loss and those who are 
charged with the responsibility—regardless 
of whether they are compiling statistics, man- 
aging a one-man office, supervising a dis- 
trict, or directing a State service—are en- 
gaged in a challenging social enterprise. 


Development of Employer Visiting in 
Baltimore 


By H. Norman MILBURN 


N INTERVIEWER in the Baltimore office 
A the National Reemployment Serv- 
ice was assigned in October 1933 to visit 
employers in an effort to increase private 
placements. Shortly thereafter additional 
men were instructed in and assigned to the 
employer-visiting program. 

Although increased activities of C. W. A. 
registration necessitated a temporary sus- 
pension, the program was resumed as soon 
as a few members of the staff could be spared. 
On December 15 the local reemployment 
committee officially appointed a supervisor 
for the contact division, the personnel of 
which was increased to 15. At the same 
time a training program was instituted to 
coach field men in the proper methods to be 
utilized in employer visiting. 

The training program consisted of direct 
instruction by the supervisor, supplemented 
by mock interviews with employers. When 
the trainee had become reasonably profi- 
cient in this type of interview, he accom- 


panied the supervisor, or a more experienced 
coworker, on field trips to employers. After 
each interview errors or omissions were 
called to the attention of the beginner. At 
the end of a reasonable training period each 
man was made responsible for a definite 
territory. 

The 15 men of the contact division visited 
every employer in Baltimore personally and 
explained the facilities offered by the Na- 
tional Reemployment Service. Records were 
compiled from these interviews, including 
the following information: 

Name of firm. 
Type of business, 


Size of firm. 
Name of personnel officer. 


During the year beginning January 1, 
1934, the Baltimore office made 15,143 field 
visits to employers, representing interviews 
with 4,934 companies. 

Today the entire industrial area of Balti- 
more is covered by two men. This is made 
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possible by establishing within the employer 
files three divisions, as follows: 


1. Those companies in which little possi- 
bility of employment exists have been put on a 
mailing list, and no further visits are made. 

2. The names of those employers who, as a 
result of frequent visits, possess a thorough 
understanding of the Service and are utilizing 
it have been placed in the telephone file, 
communication by telephone being the most 
satisfactory for all concerned. 

3. Those employers who do not fall in 
either of the two classes but whom it would be 
advisable to visit at more or less regular inter- 
vals have been placed in a third subdivision. 


Some Interesting Conclusions 


Certain conclusions were drawn as a re- 
sult of this program. High-pressure sales- 


men, it was found, did not make acceptable 
field men for employer visiting. The best 
type of field visiting was discovered to be 
that which resulted in orders brought to the 
office directly by the employer. In cases 
where the field visitor returned to the office 
with an order it frequently turned out that 
the employer’s enthusiasm was merely tem- 
porary and that he later canceled his re- 
quest for workers. In the course of time it 
was found that the best employer contacting 
could be done by interviewers who averaged 
about 13 visits a day. Analysis showed that 
if more visits were made, employers were not 
receiving all information; and, if fewer inter- 
views were conducted during a day, time 
was being wasted in discussing irrelevant 
subjects. 


Supply and Demand of Applicants in 
St. Louis 


By Leo McCartuy, Manager, St. Louis Office 


ORKING against an oversupply of ap- 
WV plicants under the economic condi- 
tions which have existed for so many months, 
a natural desire for more specific information 
about the situation prompted the St. Louis 
office of the Missouri State Employment Serv- 
ice to attempt an analysis of it in terms of 
registrations and placements. In the tabu- 
lations prepared, comparisons were therefore 
drawn between the number of jobs available 
in major industries’ and typical occupations 
and the number of persons applying for work 
in these fields. 
The conclusions drawn from this study are 
being used as a basis for the direction of place- 
ment effort. For example, the data on house- 


1 Industries included in 8 major groups are: 


hold employment (table II) shows that in the 
locality studied there are more jobs for house 
workers than applicants for this type of work. 
Consequently, the St. Louis office is sponsor- 
ing a training course at the Hadley Voca- 
tional School for those interested in taking 
advantage of the opportunities created by 
this situation. 

Figures compiled also indicate that the St. 
Louis automobile factories offer a compara- 
tively large number of work opportunities. 

It is interesting to note also that the occu- 
pational distribution of applicants follows 
rather closely that shown by the Census of 
1930, indicating that the Service is being used 
by all classes of workers. 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing —Animal, cotton, crop, dairy, fruit, and general farms, logging, 
cutting, hauling, wood chopping, bark peeling. 

Manufacturing and construction.—Chemicals, clay, stone, glass, iron, steel, other metals, machine 
shops, railroad repair shops, leather, lumber, machinery, paper, petroleum and coal products, 
printing and publishing, rubber, textiles, transportation equipment, etc. 

Transportation and communication.—Air, water, rail transportation, express companies, pipe 
lines, radio broadcasting and transmitting, telephone and telegraph, truck, transfer, bus and cab 


companies. 
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Tas_e I—BREAK-DOWN BY MAJOR INDUSTRIES 1933-34 

















Percentage en of 
Industry apolications | of total | placements | Spblicante 
applications opening 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishing................+++. 709 0. 72 39 18 
Manufacturing and construction................+-+++5- 36, 325 37. 07 6, 499 6 
Transportation and communication..................- 7, 242 188 38 
ee | a 10, 708 10. 93 987 10 
ES ee ee ee eerie 119 ose $5 3 
NS Caos bo nw > alsin wan nee eRe 2, 689 2. 74 43 62 
Usd a lbewes «dud vevbuunwe es edsed Cowes Keats 19, 170 19. 56 10, 015 2 
eee ene, i a ee ee me 21, 038 21. 47 4,191 5 
INES gn. ta pie Was baste Nee ome 98, 000 100. 00 20, 962 5 

















TaBL_eE II1.—BREAK-DOWN BY TYPICAL OCCUPATIONS, 1933-34 














Percentage Ratio: Num- 

Number of distribution Number of | ber of appli- 

Occupation applications of total placements | cants to each 
applications opening 
Clerks, typists, and stenographers....................- 10, 624 27. 00 2, 086 5 
ee EER ee CE eee: 1, 936 4. 92 452 4 
9's go cw ence nes cis buns weenaay 864 2. 20 12 7 
RG Ha pe RTE REA 6k OSES OK Nes beh eC Crh S 6 owes We 558 1. 42 136 4 

INN Coe a PEO S SEEN Sakis Cows hii d ape e 2, 580 6. 56 4, 452 . 58 
ee I ais sn. 5s in ins dK WES UNE ow 0:8 bs 3, 189 8. 11 2, 076 2 
NEES RE TT ET RT CT ee 1, 420 3. 61 680 2 
oe | 992 2.52 180 5 
Asstrmeatbe GRCIOTY WOTMETS. . . . . 2. on cece cccsseses 1, 100 2. 79 310 3 
a OS ar 8 Ree Ce ee ea EM ae 759 1. 93 75 10 
SLT POLITE TURE EP CTL TLE LeeLee ee 5, 198 13. 21 1, 088 5 
RRR ee ais S's Gincsicine!s < sie sea ele Seblie ae tea nwtiae 10, 123 25. 73 872 12 
Cn eee ee ere 39, 343 100. 00 12, 419 3 

















1 Industries included in 8 major groups—Continued. 


Trade and distribution Wholesale and retail distribution. 


Public service.—Heat, light, power, water, Government service. 
Professional service.—Amusements, charitable institutions, educational institutions, libraries, 
social agencies, trade and research organizations, professional service. 
Domestic and personal service.—Apartment houses, cleaning, dyeing, pressing shops, bootblack 
parlors, domestic and personal service, hotel, restaurant, boarding houses, laundries, hospitals, 


barber and beauty shops, office buildings. 


Clerical and commercial.—Advertising, commercial services, finance, banks, brokerage, insurance 


investments. 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE 








A Check of Multiple Registrations 


H”™ MANY applicants register not only 
in one division of the employment 


office, but also in 2, 3, and 4 divisions? 

How many individuals does an active file 
of 38,466 applications represent? 

These questions, important in interpreting 
any statistics concerning the total number of 
applications in the active file of a public 
employment office, have been answered for 
the District of Columbia Public Employment 
Center in a brief survey made by Edgar B. 
Young, its manager. 

The central index file furnished an easy 
means of checking the number of persons 


with multiple registrations. Applicants whose 
last names began with B, H, M, and S were 
selected as a representative sample. The 
results of the count are given below: 


RECORD OF DUPLICATIONS OF APPLICATIONS IN 
Letrers B, H, M, ano S 

















Number Percent 
Total cards on file............ 38,466 | 100.00 
Duplicates in 2 divisions....... 1,379 3.58 
Duplicates in 3 divisions....... 94 .24 
Duplicates in 4 divisions...... 2 .005 





‘Tuicks of the Taide 


SUGGESTIONS FROM INTERVIEWERS 


INTERVIEWERS! 

What particular interviewing technics, test 
questions, or “tricks of the trade” have you 
found useful in forecasting successful place- 
ment in a particular occupation? What, for 
example, should you ask Sally Jones to deter- 
mine whether she would be a satisfactory 
waitress for the Palace Restaurant? Granted 
that she has had no previous experience as a 
waitress, how would you judge her probable 
success in this line of work? The Emptoy- 
MENT SERVICE NEws is opening this column 
to interviewers for an exchange of individ- 
ually worked-out interviewing methods. A 


number of interviewers have developed re- 
finements of this sort, but they are so much 


a part of the day’s routine that their value 
to others is overlooked. These hints are in 
reality of great interest and importance not 
only to other interviewers but also to the 
occupational research staff which is con- 
tinually gathering data along these lines. 
Even though you may not consider your 
suggestions highly scientific, they are still 
extremely valuable as leads to be followed 
up by the research staff. 


The occupational research program inaug- 
urated last year by the Division of Standards 
and Research has already completed anal- 
yses of occupations in cotton textiles, oil 
production and refining, and automobile 
production. Printed specifications for jobs in 
cotton textile mills and automobile factories 
will be distributed through State employ- 
ment offices in the very near future. Simi- 
lar specifications for jobs in the construction 
field are being collected now, and will be 
available in September. 

In connection with the studies being carried 
on by the special research staff, it would be 
desirable if any work of a related nature being 
done by the States were reported to the 
occupational research program so that dup- 
lication of effort might be avoided and the 
Service as a whole might profit by the prog- 
ress made in individual States. For example, 
the occupational information division of the 
New York State Employment Service has 
published some excellent descriptions of jobs 
in the laundry industry. These are now 
being republished by the Division of Stand- 
ards and Research of the United States 
Employment Service. 
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BOOK 


INSURANCE OR DoLE? by E. Wight Bakke. 
Published for the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1935. 


Here is a book on unemployment insur- 
ance, very far indeed from the blueprint type 
of effort. Professor Bakke examines the 
operation of the British insurance system 
since its inception in 1911, with an eye to 
appraising the value of this and similar 
systems as they may be adapted to American 
needs and conditions. 

The background of this book is unique 
among volumes of its sort. Professor Bakke 
spent 12 months in England, actually living 
and mingling with the unemployed. Thous- 
ands of individuals were studied in their rela- 
tionship to the insurance system. Thus, 
conclusions were allowed to shape themselves, 
a method dear to the hearts of the Spencer- 
Sumner school of sociology. 

Benefits to the “genuinely unemployed” 
are considered in detail, with careful atten- 
tion to eligibility for insurance benefits, the 
prime factor in distinguishing insurance from 
the dole. Eligibility rules were scrupulously 
observed under the British system as origi- 
nally administered. Those who did not 
qualify for insurance benefits, either because 
they had exhausted their rights by prolonged 
unemployment, or because they were unin- 
sured, received relief from a separate unem- 
ployed assistance board having no connection 
with the insurance board. Payments to them 
were an unvarnished dole. 

The intensity and length of the depression 
undermined this system, and “work or 
maintenance” as a theory of responsibility 
of the state to care for its employable citizens 
hastened the drift away from insurance. 
Consequently, a genuine relation between 
advantages derived (unemployment benefits) 
and the investment made by the worker (his 
insurance contribution) tended to disappear. 
The state became a beneficiary by this theory, 
not merely helping its citizens to insure them- 


NOTE 


selves but also insuring itself against the 
disaster of mass unemployment. An English- 
man, unable to find another good word for 
the system, at least admits, “It has saved us 
from revolution.” Bakke describes the ad- 
justment, from the standpoint of a large 
minority of the unemployed, as a “progres- 
sion from insurance by contract to relief by 
status.” 

It is interesting to note the part played 
by English public employment exchanges in 
this transition. The author observes: “The 
action of an efficient employment exchange 
system would in itself produce an increasingly 
chronic core of unemployed people.” The 
available jobs would go to the fit. Over a 
period this would militate against the true 
insurance basis, since any practical insurance 
system must extend itself throughout the 
vast majority of able-bodied workers. We 
challenge this assumption. Is unemploy- 
ability a cause or an effect of long periods of 
being on the dole? And might not square 
pegs in round holes (a condition calculated 


- to be corrected by careful occupational re- 


search and classification in employment 
offices) be a large factor in unsatisfactory 
work histories of so-called “less fit’? It 
seems dangerous to assume that there exists 
in any society a considerable group of able- 
bodied persons who, even if given a chance 
to work at permanent jobs appropriate to 
their individual abilities, would tend to 
chronic unemployment out of some vague 
elusive shortcoming—laziness, shiftlessness, 
‘“orneriness.”” The germ of “‘orneriness” has 
yet to be isolated. 

What of the future? Will recurrent periods 
of mass unemployment, plus a considerable 
army of more or less permanently unem- 
ployed, make it impossible to adhere closely 
to a system based on true insurance princi- 
ples? Will concentration of unemployment 
in certain industries (construction, textiles, 
mining, etc.) make such a system impossible? 
The answer from British experience is in- 
conclusive. Besides the dole, present plans 
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include retraining and reconditioning of 
workers for employment, public works in 
periods of slack private employment, pro- 
visions for juveniles, a limited but very 
significant ‘“‘production for use” experiment, 
and other minor efforts. These provisions 
are a step forward but they can hardly be 
thought of as the last step. They entail grave 
administrative difficulties, for instance, the 


Means test, considered to result in a penalty 
on thrift. 

One of Bakke’s final observations is: 
“In the end the societal interest of millions 
will assert itself as it always has. That 
interest is to maintain personal stability and 
security and social status and social organi- 
zation through useful work.” 

— Race Mema. 


Registrations Rise Sharply in May 
and June 


Me THAN 1,000,000 previously un- 
registered job applicants were reg- 


istered and classified by offices of the 
United States Employment Service during 
the months of May and June. Following a 
gain in new registrations in May to a total 
of 377,661, a gain of 14.6 percent over the 
previous month, the inauguration of uni- 
versal registration of relief employables 
brought a further gain of 74.1 percent dur- 
ing June. In this month 660,773 persons 
were registered, the highest total of new 
registrations for any month since January 
1934, the high point of the C. W. A. program. 

Offices of the affiliated State employment 
services received 52.1 percent of the new 
applicants in May and 40.5 percent in June. 
Offices of the National Reemployment Ser- 
vice received 47.9 percent of the new regis- 
trations in May and 59.5 percent in June. 

Placements made by the Employment 
Service in May totaled 271,715, a gain of 
9.8 percent over April, but during June 


declined to 248,211, not including place- 
ments on relief projects. In May the 
Employment Service assisted in making 
38,800 assignments of relief persons to work 
relief projects and in June participated in 
30,248 such assignments. These relief place- 
ments are those on the old type of work 
relief and were not placements on the Works 
Progress Administration program whose 
projects were not actively under way during 
the period. 

Offices of the affiliated State employment 
services made 31.7 percent of the placements 
in nonrelief employment in May and 31.5 
percent in June. Offices of the National 
Reemployment Service made 68.3 percent 
of these placements in May and 68.5 percent 
in June. 

The Employment Service made 34,900 
placements of war veterans in May and 
32,515 in June. During May, 20,017 new 
registrations were received from veterans and 
29,242 were received in June. 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 


ComBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES, May 1935 












































New APPLICATIONS PLACEMENTS ActTIvE FILE 
State 

Total Veteran Total Veteran Total Veteran 

ON ep SOE POT 8, 443 250 3, 572 549 92, 686 5, 040 
oe TE ET 2, 330 103 2, 320 266 24, 279 1, 727 
POR. cs une xnee ee 6, 178 330 6, 172 506 84, 550 5, 794 
PR... .sccacenees 23, 899 2, 186 17, 882 2, 966 110, 304 11, 932 
ee 3, 169 164 2, 745 414 66, 769 5, 541 
| rT 5, 540 292 4,170 346 47, 860 3, 666 
NN Sis. od ws ave 620 26 1, 007 134 11, 897 731 
RRS Scio s bk sree ae 3, 493 196 3, 305 271 75, 162 4,778 
I a6 8 cide verges 8, 347 285 7, 036 645 192, 204 9, 178 
| SI, Ricted aerate aera. 2, 419 99 2, 279 248 32, 538 1, 922 
PER EG OSes ik xewsw ws 15, 006 932 13, 139 1, 200 198, 212 18, 071 
eee ee 8, 789 484 6, 254 914 140, 234 10, 914 
BR a ae cre atl 5, 212 294 7, 871 1, 200 86, 656 6, 687 
Nei nso dé 4, 076 198 5,206 7 874 151, 959 9, 402 
PE wnt oneeendkenn 2, 936 209 3, 415 652 108, 207 10, 274 
Se eee 3, 016 146 2, 188 371 134, 030 9, 334 
SN asic a aia x cais.e ok 6's 1, 302 96 1, 459 223 16, 513 1, 485 
a 2, 385 129 2, 751 350 78, 211 2, 277 
Massachusetts........... 6, 950 481 4,994 609 216, 453 14, 949 
RO sos osc so 2 cs ves 3, 334 320 3, 249 476 115, 199 8, 436 
Minnesota.............- 7, 546 404 11, 880 1, 367 83, 419 7, 386 
BED. ccc esnseses 2, 861 120 4, 462 712 84, 146 5, 939 
OS RO re 9, 971 598 8, 149 1, 051 202, 789 12, 680 
ee A ee oe 1, 839 89 5, 506 611 27, 515 1, 896 
NR So is ks ewinte 2, 701 116 5, 522 592 72, 402 5, 785 
NN sa a's aes wie 1, 221 69 - 1, 423 211 4, 970 219 
New Hampshire......... 1, 348 56 2, 396 177 23, 492 1, 832 
SE. bp asses eases 26, 835 1, 620 3, 872 366 192, 230 16, 269 
New Mexico...........- 2, 017 82 1, 749 383 34, 557 2, 443 
eC Ss ee ae 66, 840 2, 430 18, 202 1, 938 808, 091 58, 400 
North Carolina......... 7, 014 258 7, 905 952 81, 211 4, 671 
North Dakota........... 1, 499 64 3, 115 293 26, 445 1, 366 
NS ee ee: 17, 964 981 14, 109 1, 820 209, 911 18, 188 
Se 2, 808 170 4, 768 729 66, 039 12, 755 
ee ee ere ee rT ee 2, 909 222 4, 281 648 79, 842 6, 488 
Pennsylvania........... 44, 770 2, 230 18, 418 2, 287 1, 040, 793 45, 709 
Rhode Island........... 1, 845 122 1, 056 122 41, 948 2, 246 
South Carolina......... 2, 264 107 6, 220 354 113, 137 5, 722 
South Dakota........... 1, 325 95 3, 823 668 62, 308 3, 958 
IEE. . wns e ce cena 10, 620 456 3, 223 463 188, 288 11, 426 
Ee Loa yak eu ae & 9, 829 644 10, 818 2, 029 149, 866 12, 774 
| ES er ers 1, 339 74 2, 686 522 30, 473 2, 416 
re Te 1, 069 36 1, 215 91 16, 278 580 
0 ee 5, 644 232 6, 451 634 87, 681 5, 278 
Washington............ 2, 659 188 3, 355 660 155, 140 12, 020 
West Virginia........... 11, 314 572 2, 941 345 94, 488 6, 506 
| Ere 7,724 457 8, 839 1, 025 78, 031 7, 146 
PR 6 ceecsscscanes 1, 070 67 1, 217 182 12, 044 1, 067 
District of Columbia... .. 3, 472 239 3, 100 454 40, 903 3, 397 
0 er 377, 661 20,018 | 271,715 34,900 | 6, 092, 360 418, 700 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 
ComBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES, JUNE 1935 

















New APPLICATIONS PLACEMENTS ACTIVE FILE 
State 

Total Veteran Total Veteran Total Veteran 

PIN 6.6 SN CES 11, 443 386 3, 305 491 110, 658 5, 902 
Se ee ee 10, 936 547 2, 011 246 36, 202 2, 340 
RIMAIIRS 6.6 adc s See zass 10, 707 437 6, 692 634 90, 967 5, 899 
California. 2. ..60ss0.. 33, 782 3, 409 19, 680 3, 115 145, 481 14, 453 
CHOPRED 6.0 osc tc cecess 5, 887 220 4, 143 543 73, 389 5, 677 
Connecticut............ 8, 206 389 3, 469 280 51, 917 4, 024 
Delaware....... Bieter 664 33 678 55 11, 763 752 
IN 05 arc G- 6 kl Sasiav ox ee ew 8, 853 431 2, 255 229 89, 368 5, 532 
Pc cererateevanue 30, 917 769 4, 452 416 226, 918 10, 180 
MIE c a 0.s'sid as aero van 1, 766 103 2, 435 221 31, 417 1, 683 
SMR 6 65s eh aes 21, 402 1, 361 10, 569 875 207, 648 18, 904 
ae 15, 684 782 5, 366 884 156, 781 11, 453 
a ee 5, 273 281 7, 281 1, 222 83, 028 5, 722 
Pl wicdeuw expen 8, 131 274 6, 661 1, 092 158, 896 9, 215 
NG 6s bi Sen 5, 664 253 1, 664 342 113, 584 10, 140 
RGD. 5 sco sc Bhp so ee 20, 701 975 1, 455 239 157, 367 10, 766 
RUINS eas ini tals eure 1, 591 109 1, 621 201 23, 641 2, 028 
SG xi resecevouns 3, 493 120 2, 239 321 84, 595 5, 432 
Massachusetts........... 9, 602 541 4, 206 488 214, 210 15, 247 
NS Soh bGe Kes ue 9, 422 1, 023 3, 301 538 129, 763 9, 559 
Minnesota.............. 10, 939 452 11, 641 1, 223 88, 576 7, 362 
ee ce 11, 774 278 4, 133 456 103, 272 6, 234 
jo Se eee 12, 409 635 7,991 1, 150 213, 020 13, 410 
Montana............... 3, 178 128 4, 016 428 31, 884 2, 081 
Ln. 2, 806 114 4, 844 509 73, 740 5, 807 
ee 1, 206 64 1, 121 146 5, 365 218 
New Hampshire......... 1, 871 89 1, 979 118 24, 973 1, 947 
errr 38, 087 2, 286 3, 936 480 238, 366 19, 416 
New Mexico........... 2, 259 102 1, 490 363 35, 651 2, 594 
NeW WORE. 56. is ee Se 56, 898 1, 476 14, 858 1, 371 754, 884 55, 848 
North Carolina......... 13, 925 345 6, 172 651 97, 813 5, 384 
North Dakota.......... 3, 899 96 3, 098 242 31, 807 1, 500 
Ree ecw sewh ean es 23, 537 1, 131 13, 287 1, 793 243, 947 19, 391 
Oklahoma.............. 3, 986 222 3, 555 612 71, 697 13, 156 
I ci sev Aca<esa<c 4, 641 305 6, 278 550 83, 967 6, 705 
Pennsylvania........... 84, 746 3, 550 13, 946 3, 103 1, 148, 191 46, 585 
Rhode Island........... 2, 435 133 872 96 43, 900 2, 604 
South Carolina......... 14, 014 291 4, 816 364 133, 262 6, 168 
South Dakota........... 2, 850 98 3, 488 473 61, 262 2, 839 
Temnessee.............. 22, 788 868 2, 406 320 214, 398 12, 393 
po SES ee ere 68, 335 1,915 12, 418 1, 912 257, 453 16, 892 
MPM eb oa ean SER 1, 953 70 2, 867 399 35, 112 2, 599 
VIII Fos ha iddeawade 1, 052 52 1, 327 105 14, 910 541 
WEG Biss 66d cnn dances 11, 060 357 5, 356 534 102, 820 6, 097 
Weemtotin oo cin ive os 5, 365 302 3, 531 630 160, 539 12, 264 
West Virginia........... 14, 382 490 2, 654 347 118, 668 7, 533 
_ Ee 8, 754 469 8, 448 1, 174 77, 108 6, 412 
ree 1, 268 63 1, 670 204 10, 611 906 
District of Columbia.... . 6, 232 418 2, 530 330 45, 634 3, 608 
< Ss 660, 773 29, 242 | 248, 211 32, 515 6, 720, 423 443, 372 
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